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friittEd  aed  published  evert  SATURDAY  BY  poutry  was  progressing  in  Greece  as  was  sculpture.  ON  SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  MUSIC. 

THOM  \S  B.4DGEK,  JUN.  The  pious  Plato  always  regarded  music  as  only  fit  for  Ifwc  attend  to  the  music  of  all  countries,  we  shall 

OlWcsAro.4  S^ifTolk- Buildings]  {Third  Story,)  the  Gods:  yet  as  Dr.  Burney  Justly  remarks  a  line  find  that  its  principal  object  is  to  awaken  one  or 

CRI^S-STREET  *  BOSTON-  ought  always  be  drawn  between  church  music  and  other  of  these  emotions ;  either  the  enthusaism  of  war, 

*  ^  ’  tliat  of  the  theatre  ;  and  these  are  the  expressions  he  or  the  tenderness  of  love,  or  the  ardour  of  dnotitm. 

J^Terms...Two  Dollars,  fifty  cents  per  annum,  pay-  makes  use  of  on  that  head  :  I  f  we  look  back  into  re-  The  first  of  these  objects  is  tliat  which  is  principally 

able  half-yearly  in  advance.  No  subwnption  re-  anUquity  we  shall  find  that  the  Greeks  were  tin-  aimed  at,  in  the  eaif.cr  period  of  society  ;  but  its  in- 

ceived  for  less  than  six  ^  m,,,:-  acquainted  with  theatrical  music.  The  only  use  fiuence  neceisiirily  declines  as  pacific  habits  becotne 

^'*WB«houl^^^o*  6^*>Iilk-street,  and  at  the  they  made  of  this  art  was  in  praising  the  Gods  and  general,  and  when  the  proiession  of  arms  is  confined  to 

\overal'  Book  Stotesi.  educating  youth.  The  idea  of  a  theatre  had  not  ®  particular  class  of  tlie  people.  At  all  times  "indeed 

.—  I  ■■scaeapcga;  II  1  1  ■  'I'c  then  entered  their  thoughts  and  all  their  music  was  |  ‘t  possesses  a  greater  power  perhaps  of  moving  tl>e 

,  TOR  THE  EUTERPE  dedicated  to  sacrifices,  and  to  other  religious  ceremo-  other  species  of  the  art,  and  of  this,  its 

A  BRIEF  IIlfeTORV  OF  FROM  THE  constant  use  is  to  excite  men  to  the  greatest  and  most^ 

EAkljr-ST  AGt.3.  canticles  in  praise  of  great  and  good  men.  The  «^vidence.  But  its  influ- 

ContmwiL  Greeks  certainly  culUvated  music  under  Roman  em-  ^  momentary  and  transient. 

Amongst  the  most  nekbiwlod  flute  players  of  an-  perors  under  their  onm  government,  and  are  still  de-  **  mind,  or  excite 

tiquity,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  mentioning  lighted  with  it  under  Turkish  rulers,  but  their  music  *  ”**  feelings  of  admiration  which  are 

several  of  the  softer  sex  who  gave  tliemselves  up  to  now  is  so  far  from  being  thought  excellent  by  the  rest  do^^sFc  r*"*!***^  adapted  to  our  ordinary 

the  ambition  of  attaining  an  high  degree  of  excellence  of  the  world,  that  none  but  tbemsclvefi  hold  it  in  much  ** 

on  an  instrument'which  is  certainly  far  from  adding  estimation.  It  u  said  that  Pythagoras,  meditating  '  uence  o  t  .at  s^ics  of  music  which  is  de- 

to  the  charms  of  a  feminine  countenance,  when  the  one  day  on  the  want  of  some  rule  to  guide  the  ear,  ®  ®  *  exprewion  of  love,  perhaps  the  most  nu- 

mouth  is  dUtorted,  and  the  checks  swollen  in  their  chanced  to  passed  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  and  observing  m«ous  an  extensi w  of  any,  continues  the  same  in 
efforts  to  breathe  the  strains  of  harmony  for  their  au-  there  four  hammers  sounding  very  harmoniously  he  *  ®  7 

dilors.  The  most  celebrated  female  flute  player  was  had  them  weighed  and  found  to  be  in  proportion  6,  8,  *  P***'®"  °  J  '*  ^ll  pen- 

Lamia  ;  she  was  beautiful  and  witty,  and  a  prodigy  9,  12.  Upon  this  he  suspended  four  strings  af  equal  *  °  *®  pwportion  of  the  na- 

in  her  profession.  An  exquisite  engraving  of  her  length  and  thickness  ;  and  then  fastened  weights  in  °  ng  j  are  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
head  on  an  aracUiyst  was  in  the  collection  belonging  the  above  mentioned  proportions  to  each  of  them,  it  is^^X'ted  ”  ^  affections 

to  the  late  kine  of  France  which  is  sufficient  to  and  found  they  gave  the  sounds  the  hammers  had  done:  ^  '  »*  ^cia  e  . 

_ _  .  . ,  U _ _ _ ....1  .u.  ..f  namplv  the  A  s  «nd  «ct«ve  to  the  vmvest  tone.  Pv-  instances  the  same  as  the 


Jod*s|  co®sla®l  use  is  to  excite  men  to  the  greatest  and  most  ^ 
The  deeds,  alTords  ample  evidence.  But  its  influ- 

em-  ^  '**  momentary  and  transient, 

I  jg.  Dor  can  it  even  take  that  hold  of  the  mind,  or  excite 
lusic  Permanent  feelings  of  admiration  which  are 


ers  of  the  latter  country.  Her  person  and  perform-  the  last  century  before  the  ancient  theory  of  sounds  ‘  '  •’  ^ 

ana  .30on  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court  of  Alex-  was  fully  confirmed,  and  the  doctrine  of  musical  ^  **  ^  l*ie  country  has 

aadria.  In  the  conflict  between  Ptolemy,  Sates  and  strings  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  mathematical  demon-  melancholy 


...  . . .  o  .  which  has  so  often  been  felt  by  its  authors. 

Demetrius  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  about  312  years  stration.  The  above  quoted  philosopher  regarded  mu-  a  v  u.e  \  -  T  . 

before  Christ,  Ptolemy  before  defeated  at  sea  his  wife,  sic  always  as  something  divine  and  celestial :  he  there-  ®  •#  "*  i!^T*  ^ 

.nA  m:m.rv«fnrM  felt  into  the  hands  of  De.  fore  ordered  his  disciples  to  be  waked  every  morning  .  ’  ®  “  1  cu  iva  ion  can  ne" 


music  may 
n  never  ex- 


servants,  and  military  store,  fell  into  the  hand.  ofDe-  his  disciple,  to  be  waked  every  morning  ,,  g,,  degree, of  the  knowledge  of  the  bigh- 

metrius.  Lamia  was  among  the  female  captives,  and  luUed  o  sleep  at  night  by  sweet  sounds  Ac-  „  brancli  ^  the  aH,  or  awaken  that  Jneral  app're- 
though  her  beauty  was  on  the  decline,  and  Demetrius  cording  to  Dr.  W  allis,  Euclid  was  the  first  who  de-  excellencie.  on  which  iU  successful 

much  younger  than  herself,  yet  her  conqueror  became  monstrated  an  octave  te  be  somewhat  less  than  six  p^gress  mainly  depends.  To  the  young,  the  WT, 
completely  her  captive  :  at  her  instigation  he  confer-  whole  stones.  But  Ptolemy,  the  most  learned  as-  the  mosi  attractive 

red  on  the  Athenians  extraordinary  benefits.  In  Hor-  tronomer  and  musician  of  his  time,  treats  aU  the  wn-  ^  proportion  of  that 

ace  we  find  mention  made  of  whole  bands  of  female  ‘ers  before  him  and  their  systems  with  very  little  cere- 

flute  players  ;  but  as  they  became  numerous  so  their  mony  ;  he  wantonly  sported  with  the  musical  scale,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  least  qualified  to  judge  of 

manners  became  licentious,  and  so  much  so  that  their  confusions  by  torturing  it  all  possible  ways,  mu-sic,  because  it  is  associated 

occupation  was  forbidden  in  the  code  of  Theodosius.  One  out  of  his  m^y  systems,  seems,  however,  to  suit  ^  ^  interesting  and  individu- 

These  kind  of  performers  had  indeed  in  the  latter  end  ®’'i'  present  practice  of  music  in  parts.  V ocal  music  ^  fecollections. 


i  of  his  reign  obtruded  themselves  unasked  at  all  private  is  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  the  voice  of  passion  is  easi-  ,p^  whatever  perfection,  tliis  species  of  music  may 

entertainments,  so  that  their  profession  was  at  length  Ij  articulated  ;  and  music  may  in  a  manner  be  con-  brought,  it  is  obvious  Uiat  it  is  necessarily  limited 

Kj  regarded  as  infamous  and  degraded  till  it  was  utterly  *idered  a  language  of  the  passions.  Popular  hymns  jbe  production  of  effect  by  simple  means,  and  nev- 

I  ^kolished.  were  sung  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  p*ans  were  ad-  „  ^an  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  complicated  branches  of 

g  Between  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  dressed  to  Mars  and  Apollo,  and  in  process  of  time  jbe  art,  in  which  Ps  ^Teatest  triumphs  have  been  gain- 

H  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans;  we  find  few  emi-  tlie  deeds  of  heroes  were  sung.  ed,  and  from  the  study  of  which  alone  a  thorough 

■  aent  musicians  upon  recoiiL  Mjuic  like  painting  and  To  be  continve  i.  knowledge  of  its  beauties  can  be  attained. 


^,3 


HAYDN’S  OR ATORIO.—“  The  Four  Secuoru.'^ 

A  short  time  after  the  completion  of  the  '‘Creation^'' 
Ilajdn  animated  bj  success,  composed  a  new  Orato¬ 
rio  ‘  The  Four  Setuoru  the  subject  of  which  text  he 
took  from  Thompson.  There  appears  less  sentiment 
in  this  work  than  in  the  Creation,  the  subject  howev¬ 
er,  admitted  of  gaietj,  the  joy  of  the  vintage,  love, 
&c.  The  Four  Seasons  would  be  the  finest  thing  ex¬ 
tant,  in  the  department  of  descriptive  music,  if  the 
Creation  did  not  exist.  The  music  of  it  is  more  learn¬ 
ed,  and  less  sublime,  than  that  of  the  Creation.  It 
nevertheless  surpasses  its  elder  sister  in  one  point, 
that  is,  in  quartetts.  The  text  of  tlte  Four  Seasons 
is  indifferent.  As  to  the  music,  reprf  sent  to  yourself 
a  gallery  of  pictures,  differing  in  stjle,  subject  and 
colouring.  This  gallery  is  divided  into  four  apart¬ 
ments,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which,  appears  a  large 
principal  figure  ;  the  subjects  of  these  four  pictures 
are,  for  the  first :  Snow,  the  north  winds,  the  frost, 
and  its  horrors.  In  the  Summer,  a  storm ;  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  hunting  ;  and  in  Winter,  the  village  evening. 
It  immediately  occurs  that  an  inhabitant  of  a  mere 
fortunate  climate,  would  not  have  introduced  snow, 
and  the  horrors  of  winter  into  a  picture  of  spring.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  taste  of  some  amateurs,  these  rude 
sounds  have  a  wonderful  tendency  to  increase  the 
subsequent  pleasure. 

In  representing  the  summer’s  sun,  Haydn  was  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  keep  clear  of  the 
first  sun  rise  in  the  Creation, and  this  art  which  we  fain 
would  consider  as  descriptive,is  so  ant-descriptive,  that 
notwithstanding  the  incredible  pains  which  the  1st  sym 
phonist  of  the  world  has  taken,he  has  fallen  into  some 
degree  of  repetition.  The  oppression,  the  exhaustion 
of  every  thing  that  breathes,  and  even  of  the  plants, 
during  the  extreme  heat  of  a  summer’s  day,is  perfectly 
given.  This  very  natural  description  concludes  in  gen¬ 
eral  silence.  The  clap  of  thunder,  with  which  the 
storm  commences,  breaks  this  silence.  Here  Haydn 
is  in  all  his  element  ;  all  is  fire,  tumult,  noise  and  ter¬ 
ror.  It  is'one  of  Michael  Angelo’s  pictures  at  length, 
the  tempest  ceases,  the  clouds  disperse,  the  sun  re¬ 
appears,  the  drops  of  water,  with  which  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  arc  changed,  glitter  in  the  forest  ;  a  charm¬ 
ing  evening  succeeds  to  the  storm,  night  comes  on, 
and  all  is  silent,  except  that  from  time  to  time,  the 
stillness  is  broken  by  the  cry  of  some  nocturnal  bird, 
or  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell. 

The  physical  imitation  is  here  carried  to  its  height. 
But  this  tranquil  scene  forms,  by  no  means  a  striking 
conclusion  of  tlie  summer,  after  tlie  tremendous  pas- 
tage  of  the  tempest.  The  chace  of  the  stag,  with 
which  the  autumn  opens,  is  a  happy  subject  for  mu¬ 
sic.  The  vintage,  in  which  some  tipplers  are  singing  i 
in  one  part,  while  the  young  people  of  the  village  are 
engaged  in  dancing,  forms  an  agreeable  picture. 

The  song  of  Uie  drinking  party,  is  blended  with 
the  air  of  a  national  dance  of  Austria  arranged  as  a 
fugue  ;  here  is  an  instance  in  which  Haydn,  when 
directly  imitating  itature,  has  availed  himaelf  of  the 
predelictkns  of  his  countrymen  as  a  means  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  words  of  the  Four  Seasons,  commonplace 
enough  in  themselves,  were  flatly  translated  into  sev¬ 
eral  languages.  The  mukic  is  arranged  in  quartetts 
and  quintetts,  and  has  been  more  generally  introdu¬ 
ced  into  amateur  concerts  than  that  of  the  Creation. 

—Bomhet. 


I  ANECDOTE  of  GAINSBOROUGH. 

Gainsborough’s  profession  was  painting,  and  music 
was  his  amusement ;  yet,  there  were  times  when  mu¬ 
sic  seemed  to  be  his  employment,  and  painting  his 
diversion. 

At  the  time  he  lived  at  Bath,  Giardini  came  there, 
and  exhibited  his  then  unrivalled  powers  on  the  violin. 
This  excellent  performer,  on  that  instrument,  soon 
captivated  Gainsborough,  and  conceiving,  like  the 
servant  maid  in  the  Spectator,  that  the  music  lay  in 
I  the  fiddle,  he  was  frantic  until  he  possessed  the  rery 
I  instrument  which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure  ; 
h,ut  seemed  much  surprised  that  the  music  of  it  re¬ 
mained  behind  with  Giardini.  '  « 

He  had  scarcely  recovered  tliis  shock  (for  it  was  a 
great  one  to  Atm)  when  he  heard  Abel  on  the  viol-di- 
gamba.  The  vio^n  was  hung  on  the  willow.  Abel’s 
viol-di-gamba  was  purchased,  and  the  house  resound¬ 
ed  with  melodious  thirds  and  fifths  from  mom  to 
dewey  eve.”  Many  an  Adagio,  and  many  a  minuet 
were  begun,  but  none  completed  :  this  was  wonder¬ 
ful  as  it  was  Abel’s  otm  iustnuuent,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  performed  Abel’s  own  music  ! 

Gainsborough’s  passion  had  now  a  fresh  object ;  he 
heard  Fischer  play  on  the  Hautboy  ;  but  fortunately, 
did  not  deprive  him  of  his  instrument.  He  procured 
a  hautboy,  but  never  made  any  use  of  it.  Probably, 
his  ear  was  too  delicate  to  bear  the  disagreeable  sounds 
which  necessarily  attend  the  first  beginnings  on  a  wind 
instrument.  He  seemed  to  content  himself  with 
what  he  heard  in  public,  and  by  getting  Fischer  to 
play  to  him  in  pri'^ate, — not  on  the  hautboy,  but  the 
violin  :  but  this  was  a  profound  secret,  for  Fischer 
knew  tliat  bis  reputation  was  in  danger  if  he  pretend¬ 
ed  to  excel  on  two  instruments. 

His  next  adventure  was  at  the  Harp.  He  heard  a 
harper  at  Batli  ;  but  soon  left  him  harpless ;  and  now 
Fischer,  Abel,  and  Giardini,  were  all  forgotten  :  there 
was  nothing  like  chords  and  arpeggios!  He  really  stuck 
to  the  Harp  long  enough  to  play  several  airs  with  va¬ 
riations,  and  in  a  little  time  would  nearly  have  ex¬ 
hausted  all  the  pieces  usually  performed  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  incapable  of  modulation,  (Uiis  was  not  the  Pe¬ 
dal  Harp)  when  another  visit  from  Abel  brought  him 
back  to  the  Viol-di-gamba. 

He  now  saw  the  imperfection  of  sudden  sounds  that 
instantly  die  away  :  if  you  wanted  a  staccato,  it  was 
to  be  had  by  a  proper  management  of  the  bow  ;  and 
yoo  migtit  also  have  notes  as  long  as  you  pleased. 
The  Viol-di-gamba  is  (again)  the  only  instrument,  and 
Abel,  the  prince  of  musicians.  This,  and  occasionally 
a  little  flirtations  on  the  violin,  continued  some  years ; 
when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he  heard  Crosdill : 
but,  by  some  irregularity  of  conduct,  not  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  he  neitlier  took  up  with,  nor  bought  the 
violoncello.  All  bis  passion  for  the  bass  was  vented 
in  descriptions  of  Crosdill’s  tone  and  bowing,  which 
was  rapturous  and  enthusiastic  to  the  last  degree. 

More  years  passed  away,  when  upon  seeing  a 
Theorbo  in  a  picture  of  Vandyke’s,  he  concluded 
(perhaps  because  it  was  finely  painted)  that  the  The¬ 
orbo  must  be  a  fine  instrument,  and  he  recollected  a 
German  professor  having  an  instrument  of  that  kind, 
and  be  immediate^  set  off  and  ascended,  per  variot 
gradut  to  his  garret,  where  he  found  him  at  dinner  on 
a  roasted  apple,  and  smoking  his  pipe  :***says  be,  1 
am  come  to  bvy  your  lutc.>- 


”  To  pay  my  lude 

Yes— come,  name  your  price,  and  here  it  the  mon¬ 
ey. 

”  I  canned  thtll  my  lude 

No ; — not  for  a  guinea  or  two  :  but  by  you 
mutt  sell  it. 

”  JVy  lude  uA  wert  much  monnery  • — It  it  vert  ten 
guinea 

That  it  is  : — ^see,  here  is  the  money. 

”  fFrll — t/  /  mutht  ; — but  you  vill  not  take  it  avay 
yourthelfP^ 

Yes,  yes  : — good  bye  (After  he  had  gone 

down,  he  came  up  again.) 

I  have  done  but  half  my  errand — What  it  your 
lute  worth,  if  I  have  not  your  book  ?  i 
”  fVhad  poog,  Maithter  Cainporotigh  ?” 

Why,  the  book  of  airt  you  have  composed  for  the 
lute. 

”  Ah^  py  CO/,  lean  never  part  vith  my  poog  /” 

Pob — poh  !  you  can  make  another  at  any  time— 
this  is  the  book  I  mean  (putting  it  in  his  pocket.) 

”  wiA,  py  coty  /  tanriol,'^ 

Come,  come  ;  here’s  anotlier  ten  guineas  for  youi 
book — so  once  more  good  day  to  you.  (Descends 
again,  and  again  comes  np.)  But  what  use  is  your 
book  to  me,  if  I  dont  understand  it  I — and  your  lute, 
— ^you  may  take  it  again  if  you  won’t  teach  me  to 
play  on  it. — Come  home  with  me,  and  give  me  my  first 
lesson. 

”  I  trill  gome  to  marrov.^^ 

You  must  come  now. 

“  /  mutt  trett  mythelf.'^* 

For  what  ?  you  are  the  best  figure  I  have  seen  te- 
day. 

”  /  mtuht  be  sActe.” 

I  honour  your  beard  ! 

Ay  mutht  bud  on  my  srsA.” 

your  wig ! — Your  pap  and  beard  become  yooj 
— Do  you  think,  if  Vandyke  was  to  paint  ^ou  he’d 
let  you  be  shaved  ? 

In  this  manner  be  trifled  away  his  musical  talents  ; 
and  though  possessed  of  ear,  taste,  and  genius,  he 
never  had  application  enough  to  learn  his  notes.  H« 
scorned  to  take  the  first  step  ;  the  second  was  of 
course  out  of  his  reach  ;  and  the  summit  became  un¬ 
attainable. 


A  rtDDL*R*$  DUEL. 

A  desperate,  and  probably  a  most  bloody  duel  wa» 
lately  prevented  in  the  musical  world,  by  tm  interier- 
ence  of  a  friendly  second  fiddle,  fortunately  screwed 
up  in  concert  pitch  for  the  harmonic  purpose.  The 
minor -keyed  Cramer,  it  seems,  railed  out  the  eon-fu- 
rioto  Giomowich,  for  an  orchestra  insult  on  his  father. 
Ithappening  that  neither  of  the  primot  having  a  boV 
to  drav  the  next  day,  heroically  agree  to  draw  a  trig' 
ger  against  the  first  string  of  each  other's  life.  T^ 
instruments  were  prepared;  but,  happily,  the  time  wu 
not  duly  kept,  as  one  of  them  only  l^gan  his  dead 
march  to  Paddington  in  three  Jlatt,  while  the  other 
had  run  his  rapid  fugue  to  the  termination  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  marked  for  the  latt  movement^  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  eon  poto  affeituoto.  From  this  error  in  counting, 
a  confused  interval  of  twenty-four  bars  rest  took 
place,  in  which  the  two-part  friend  happily  threw  in  a 
melting  eantabile  of  his  own  composing  ;  this  brought 
tlie  principal  performers  into  unison  with  each  other, 
by  an  amicable  rondeau^  which,  after  a  long  thakt^ 
closed  the  performance  by  a  very  laughable  Jtnak, 


0 


ar?fS3CAi.  cm.  « 


ON  MUSIC. 

^  O,  music  !  sphere  destended  maid  ! 

Where  is  thy  native  timpk  heart  f 

Arise  !  as  in  that  elder  time. 

Warm,  energie,  chaste,  sublime.'*  coi.li3»$. 

Mutic,  (sajs  a  sensible  writer)  is  a  lamtnage  of  de¬ 
lightful  sensations,  far  more  eloquent  than  words — 
We  feel  plainly  that  music  touches,  and  gently  agi¬ 
tates  the  agreeable  and  subline  passions  ; — that  it 
wraps  us  in  melancholy,  and  elevates  in  joy  ; — that 
it  dissolves  and  inflames  ;  that  it  melts  ns  in  tender¬ 
ness,  and  rouses  to  rage,  but  its  strokes  are  so  delicate, 
that,  like  a  tragedy,  even  the  passions  that  wound, 
please  ;  its  sorrows  are  charming  and  its  rage  heroic 
and  delightful.— Mnsic,  then  is  a  language  directed  to 
the  passions ;  but  the  rudest  passions  put  on  a  new 
nature,  become  pleasing  in  harmony,  and  awaken 
emotions  which  can  never  be  felt  in  ordinary  life.— It 
produces  a  confused  perception  of  visionary  beauty 
and  rapture,  which  fires  the  imagination  without  being 
a  distinct  object  of  knowledge. — This  shadowy  extacy 
the  mind  attempts,  with  a  languishing  curiosity,  to  col¬ 
lect  into  something  comprehensive ;  but  it  sinks  and 
escapes,  like  the  dissolving  ideas  of  a  delightful  dream, 
that  are  neither  within  the  reach  of  memory,  nor  yet 
totally  fled. — Harmony  is  generally  understood  by  the 
many  and  almost  always  mistaken  by  musicians  ;  who 
are,  with  hardly  any  exception,  servile  followers  of  the 
taste  cf  mode,  and  who  having  expended  much  time 
pains  on  the  mechanical  and  practical  part,Iay  stress  on 
the  dexteritias  cfhand,  which  yet  have  no  real  valne,bot 
as  they  serve  to  move  the  passions  and  enfiame  the 
heart.  In  music  we  think  impetuously,  and  its  effects 
seem  to  create  a  tumultuous  violence  and  divine  im¬ 
pulse  upon  the  mind.  Any  person  conversant  with 
the  classical  poets,  see  instantly  that  the  muses  of  the 
Greeks  always  sung,  and  their  song  was  the  echo  af  the 
svbjeet  which  swelled  their  poetry  into  enthusiasm  and 
rapture.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  in  its  full 
vigour  and  sensibility  our  original  taste,  which  alone 
eels  and  discovert  the  true  beauty  of  music.  There 
is  a  peculiar  modem  refinement  in  music,  which  is 
charmed  between  the  grave  and  the  fantastic,  and  at 
the  surprising  transitions  made  between  extremes, 
while  every  hearer,  who  has  the  least  remains  of  the 
tiute  bf  nature  left,  is  shocked  at  the  tangling  incon¬ 
gruity,  and  ^Siniversal  hubbub  wild  of  jarring  sounds.** 
—We  wish  to  rescue  the  sacred  Lyre,  and  see  it  put 
into  the  hands  of  primitive  and  feeling  genius,  and  thus 
awaken  those  natural  sensations  of  harmony  not  to  be 
fosnd  in  the  laboured,  fantastic  and  surprising  compo¬ 
sitions  of  sold  and  sophisticated  souls.  The  only  true 
and  effective  mnsic  is  the  growth  of  wild  and  unvitiated 
taste,  and  yon  will  discover  them  in  the  sounds  that 
Wrap  us  in  imaginaj*y  grandeur,  in  those  plaintive  notes 
that  make  us  in  lore  with  wo,  that  utter  the  lover*s 
sighs,  and  fluctuate  the  breast  in  gentle  pain in  the 
noble  stroke  that  coO  up  the  courage  and  fury  of  the 
soul,  or  loll  it  in  confused  visions  of  joy In  short  in 
those  aflbeting  strains  that  find  their  way  to  the  inward 
recesses  of  the  heart ' 

**  Untvnntng  all  the  chains  that  tie 

“  T%e  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

^J^ew- England  Galaxy. 


EPIGRAM. 

You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come : 

Knock  as  you  will,  there*!  nobody  at  home. 
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OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTOJ^^TURDAY,  JUffE  10,  1820. 

I'he  acquiring  of  a  taste,  for  Refined  Music, 

In  all  the  fine  arts,  a  relish  for  the  higher  and  more 
compUcated  efforts  of  genius,  is,  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  has  remarked,  an  acquired  taste,  and  can  be  felt 
only  by  those  who  have  made  the  subject  long  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  study,  or,  from  accidentsd  causes,  have  been 
insensibly  led  to  an  habitual  observation  of  its  excel¬ 
lences. 

If  we  imagine,  that  the  works  of  Raphael,  or  Han¬ 
del,  or  Tasso,  are  fitted  at  once  to  please  every  capac¬ 
ity,  and  that  no  previous  education,  or  discipline  of 
the  mind,  is  requisite  to  a  perception  of  their  excel¬ 
lences,  we  have  fallen  into  an  opinion  which  the  un¬ 
iversal  experience  of  the  world  proves  to  be  erone- 
ous.  It  is  observed  by  the  author  last  quoted,  himself 
gifted  beyond  most  other  men  with  a  sense  of  the 
grand  and  the  beautiful  in  the  arts  of  design,  that  at 
first  he  could  perceive  no  beauty  in  the  paintings  of 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Vatican,  but 
that,  by  incessant  study,  thefr  merits  gradually  open¬ 
ed  before  him,  till  at  length  he  came  to  regard  them 
as  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  genius.  The  same  ob¬ 
servation  has  probably  been  made  by  every  person 
who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  these  inestima¬ 
ble  remains ;  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
other  fine  arts.  But  to  none  does  the  observation  so 
forcibly  apply,  as  to  the  art  of  music.  This  delight¬ 
ful  art,  speaks  a  language,  which  in  part  at  least,  is 
felt  by  all  mankind,  and  which  possesses  the  power 
of  moving  the  soul  beyond  what  human  genius,  by 
any  other  means,  is  able  to  effect.  But  from  this  ve¬ 
ry  fact,  of  the  universality,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
taste  for  some  of  its  beauties,  has  arisen  in  this 
country  the  circumstance  which  has  contributed  most 
to  check  its  progress.  The  generality  of  men,  feeling 
intensely  the  charm  of  those  simple  airs  to  which  they 
had  been  habituated,  and  perceiving  at  first  no  beau¬ 
ty  in  the  more  complicated  music  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  have  been  naturally  led  to  imagine,  that  there 
is  something  artificial  and  incomprehensible  in  such 
foreign  productions.  TTiey  have  adhered  in  conse¬ 
quence  with  obstinate,  though  very  natural  patriot¬ 
ism,  to  the  music  of  their  own  country  ;  and  without 
attempting  to  understand  the  higher  efforts  of  the  art, 
or  to  unravel  the  charms  of  foreign  masters,  have 
rested  in  the  firm  belief,  that  every  thing  from  which 
they  derived  no  pleasure,  was  in  reality  destitute  of 
beauty,  and  that  the  only  species  of  music  truly  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration  was  that  which  came  home  alike  to 
the  heart  of  the  most  uninstmeted  as  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  part  of  the  audience. 

Artists  and  professional  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  led  by  the  study  and  cultivation  of  their  art,  to 
a  strong  aud  ardent  admiration  of  those  higher  branch¬ 
es  of  music  in  which  its  greatest  powers  are  develop¬ 
ed,  and  finding  themselves  surrounded  by  persons 
incapable  of  appreciating  what  they  felt  to  be  delight¬ 
ful,  have  almost  relinquished  the  task  of  improving 
and  new  modelling  the  public  taste  ;  but  associating 
entirely  among  themselves  and  entertaining  the  ut¬ 
most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  taste  of  those  around 


them  have  created  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  established  a  criterion  of  taste, 
deviating  as  widely  from  the  rules  of  genuine  beauty. 

In  this  way  has  occured,  with  reference  to  this 
object,  a  division  of  society  into  the  musical  and 
the  unmusical ;  the  former  comprehending  persons 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  rules,  the  technical 
expressions,  and  the  profession  of  the  art ;  the  latter 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  people,  whose  natural 
taste  has  received  no  cultivation.  Both  parties  en¬ 
tertain  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  other ;  the  mu- 
sicantes  regard  the  rest  of  society  as  utterly  ignorant, 
and  beneath  all  contempt  in  the  estimation  of  art  ; 
and  they  in  their  turn,  are  regarded  as  a  trifling  and 
despicable  set  of  men,  who,  according  to  Adam 
Smiths  distinction,  have  degraded  themselves  by  di¬ 
voting  themselves  to  the  arts  which  please,  in  place 
of  those  which  serve  mankind. 

This  complete  separation  of  the  musical  set  from 
the  rest  of  society  has  had  a  most  injurous  effect  on 
the  progress  of  the  art.  The  artists,  as  tliey  always 
do  when  not  coerced  by  the  taste  of  a  numerous  and 
diseming  public,  have  aimed  at  what  u  new,,  rather 
than  what  is  beautiful  ;  and  sought  rather  to  display 
their  own  powers  than  to  develope  the  real  beauties 
of  their  art.  From  these  absurd  and  despicable  ef¬ 
forts  of  artists  have  arisen,  a  complete  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  foreign  music,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  Italian  music  is  thought  to'  be  characterized  by 
those  long  shakes  and  forced  exhibition  of  vUcal  pow¬ 
er,  which  never  would  be,  for  an  instant  tolerated 
by  the  taste  of  the  people  on  the  other  side  the  Alps. 

Nor  has  the  effect  of  this  circumstance  been  less 
injurious  on  the  public  taste  than  on  the  direction 
which  the  effort  of  artists  have  taken.  Most  men 
have  relinquished  all  attempt  even  to  understand  an 
art,  from  the  greater  part  of  whose  productions,  and 
from  the  most  admired,  they  could  derive  no  pleas¬ 
ure.  From  hence  has  arisen  the  singular  fact,  that 
in  this  country,  there  is  so  little  conception  of  the 
beauty  of  Italian  music,  or  so  little  attempt  even  to 
understand  the  latent  beauties  of  an  art,  which  ad¬ 
dresses  itself,  more  directly  than  any  other,  to  the 
finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  in  which,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  human  genius  are  to  be  found. 
We  are  not  to  impute  this  extraordinary  fact  to  any 
want  of  natural  taste  among  our  inhabitants,  for  there 
is  no  country  more  naturally  inclined  to  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  music.  It  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  op¬ 
portunities  of  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  higher  branch- 
^  es  of  art. 


MUSICAL  NOTICES. 

Mr.  O.  Shaw,  has  just  published  a  new  Bugle  Quick 
Step  March,  also  the  thi^  edition  of  Theres  nothing 
true  but  Heaven," 

Mr.  E.  Riley  of  New-York  has  just  published  the 
first  number  of  the  Third  volume  Flute  melodies. 

A  Grand  Oratorio  was  given  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  at  St.  Pauls  Church  New-York,  by  the  “  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn  Society,"  assisted  by  Mrs.  French. 

The  "Xewhampshire  musical  5ocM/y,**-held  their 
annual  meeting  at  Concord  on  Thursday  last- 

The  “  Beethoven  Society,"  of  Portland,  gave  a  Con¬ 
cert  Sacred  music,  on  Tuesday  Evening. 

The  “  Exeter  Musical  Society,"  gave  a  Select  per- 
fonnanoe  of  Sacred  music  at  the  Meeting-House,  last 
week. 
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THE  JiOUqUET, 

Hcrtjloui'rt  unnumlur'd  tluir  colon  unite, 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purple, tome  blue  and  tome  tchiie. 
Some  damatk,  tome  yellov,  tome  grem  and  tome  red, 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  thed. 

JKWf;  HARP. 

^^^)0  invenicd  thi?  dolpchihle  itiftninrirnt,  and  at 
what  period  its  melodj-  first  A  rt)rated  on  the  ear  ; 
whether  its  origin  is  fairly  asrribable  to  a  descendant 
of  Abraham,  or  to  Vincentio  Galilei,  or  Martianus 
Capella,  or  any  other  of  the  learned  musicians  of  John 
de  Lancaster,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Cumberland 
has  made  the  last  mentioned  character  display  vast 
erudition  upon  all  sorts  of  harps,  but  no  poetry.  Let 
l>avid  Williams,  or  his  successor,  set  to  musick  the 
following  ode  to  a  Jews  Harp,  which  is  probably  tlic 
itffspring  of  James  Boswell’s  muse. 

Sweet  instrument !  which,  fix’d  in  yellow  teeth, 

So  clear,  so  sprightly  and  so  gay  is  found. 

Whether  you  breathe  along  the  shore  of  Leith, 

On  Ivimond’s  lofty  cliffs  thy  strains  resound  ; 

Struck  by  a  taper  finger’s  gentle  tip,  j 

Ah  softly  in  our  ears  the  pleasing  murmurs  slip  ! 
Where’er  thy  lively  mtisick’s  found,  j 

All  are  jumping,  dancing  round  ; 

Lv’n  trusty  William  lifts  a  leg. 

And  capers,  like  sixteen,  with  Peg  ; 

Both  old  and  young  confess  thy  pow’rfuU  sway. 
They  skip  like  madmen  and  they  frisk  away. 
Rous’d  by  the  magick  of  the  charming  air, 

The  yauTilog  dogs  forego  their  heavy  slumbers. 

The  ladies  listen  on  the  narrow  stair. 

And  captain  Andrew  straiglit  forgeis  IJs  numbers. 
Cats  and  mice  give  o’er  their  batt'ling,  ' 

Pewter  plates  on  sheivos  are  rat’ling,  ' 

But  falling  down,  the  noise  my  lady  hears. 

Whose  scoMing  drowns  Uie  trump  more  tuneful  t).an 
llic  spheres.  I 

Tire  MUSICAL  FAIR. 

So7lg. 

When  on  Lucinda’s  face  I  gitze. 

Soft  raptures  fill  my  breast ; 

The  flames  of  love  more  fiercely  blaze: 

In  double  ardour  dn  ss’d 

iSut  wlicn  upon  her  tuneful  tongue 
'flie  melting  accents  play. 

With  more  than  magic  sweetness  strung — 

I  faint.  1  die  away. 

<'«a»e,  cease,  dear  nymph  !  thy  voice  restrain, 
Thy  fleeting  hours  improve  ; 

Let  meek-ryed  mercy  hold  the  reign, 

And  bless  me  with  thy  love  ; 

Thrice  happy  he,  who  pmdrnt  flies 
That  face  witli  danger  hung : 

A  thousand  deaths  lurk  in  thine  eyes — 

Ten  thous.tnd  in  thy  tongue. — Lit.  Cabinet. 

On  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  to  Mis? 

Ann  Beard. 

more  let  slanderer's  busy  tongue, 

Deride  the  youth  of  Tomni)'  Young, 
t'or  that  no  longer  need  be  fear’d, 

6«t)ce  Tommy  now  hu?  got  ,1  Beard. 


MISCELLANY. 

THE  EOUAN  HARP. 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  that  Kircher  mentioned, 
as  a  contrivance  of  hn  own,  an  instrument  which  a 
few  years  afterwards  was  obtruded  upon  the  public 
as  a  new  invention,  and  called  the  harp  of  Eiolus  .* 
we  will  give  a  description  of  it  nearly  in  Kircher’s 
own  words  :  As  the  instrument  is  new,  so  it  is  also 
easy  to  construct,  and  very  pleasant.  It  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  eve  f  one.  It  is  made  exactly  to  fit  a 
window,  in  wdiich  it  is  placed  ;  and  the  harp,  while 
the  window  remains  shut,  is  silent ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
is  opene  d,  an  harmonious  sound,  though  somewhat 
melancholy,  coming  from  the  passing  wind,  astonishes 
the  hearers  ;  for  they  are  not  able  to  perceive  from 
whence  the  sound  proceeds,  nor  yet  what  kind  of  in¬ 
strument  it  is,  for  it  re.sembles  neither  the  sound  of  a 
stringed  nor  yet  of  a  pneumatic  instrument,  but  par¬ 
takes  of  both.  The  instrument  should  be  made  of 
pine  wood  ;  five  palms  long,  two  broad  and  one  deep; 
it  may  contain  fifteen  or  more  chords,  all  equal  and 
composed  of  the  intestines  of  animals.  It  sliould  be 
situated  in  a  close  place,  yet  so  that  the  air  may  on 
cither  side  have  free  access  to  it,  in  order  to  which 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  wind  may  be  collected 
by  various  methods  ;  first  by  canals,  that  are  made  in 
the  form  of  cones  or  shells,  or  else  by  valves :  These 
valves  should  be  placed  on  the  outside,  and  parallel 
board?  in  tlie  inside  of  the  room  :  its  sound  very 
much  resembles  that  of  pipes  and  flutes  playing  in 
unison.  V’arious  are  the  opinions  entertained  of  the 
invention  of  the  different  instruments  of  music  ;  those 
of  the  moderns,  like  those  of  the  ancients,  are  tensile 
and  inflatile.  Modem  flutes  a?  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  a  compari.son  of  them  with  the  graphical  represen- 
tafSoHs  of  the  ancient  tibiae,  have  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  as  to  pipes  of  other  kinds,  such  as  the  haut- 
l>oy,  the  bassoon,  the  chalumeau,  and  others,  these 
as  having  the  adjunct  of  a  reed,  are  a  new  and  origi¬ 
nal  species,  and  may  be  pronounced  an  invention 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

THE  SERPENT. 

This  wind  instrument  which  is  now  in  such  general 
use  in  our  military  bands,  was  formerly  made  of  a 
very  brittle  wood ;  namely,  the  nut-tree  :  it  was  usu¬ 
ally  covered  with  leather,  and  also  strengthened  with 
the  sinews  of  oxen,  ghied  round  the  first  curve,  which 
is  the  part  by  which  it  was  held,  when  transported 
j  from  one  place  to  another ;  though  these  precautions 
were  unnecessary  when,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
the  instniinents  were  made  of  brass  or  silver.  Mersen-  j 
nus  mentions  some  very  peculiar  properties  of  this  in¬ 
strument,  and  among  others,  that  the  sound  of  it  was 
i  stroug  enough  to  drown  twenty  robust  voices,  being 
I  animated  only  by  the  breath  of  a  boy,  and  the  sound 
of  it  might  be  attempted  by  the  softest  voice. 

PANDEAN  PIPJX 

Mt  rsennus,  in  his  work  of  Inttrumeniis  Harmoni- 
cus,describ€s  an  instrument  resembling  the  larinyx  of 
Pan,  and  which  was  formed  of  reeds  in  different 
lengths  conjoined  with  wax.  Formerly  an  instrumeot 
of  this  kind,  consisting  of  twelve  tubes  of  tin,  the  les¬ 
ser  being  .suptrible  in  its  ratio  to  tlie  greater,  was  used 
by  braziers  and  tinker?  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  who 
ailvertiscd  those  who  wanted  kettles  or  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  to  mend,  of  their  approach. 


Music  Twtxon,  and  French  Language. 

Miss  Hewitt  respectfully  informs  her  friends  and 
the  publick,  that  she  has  removed  to  No.  32,  Feder-  | 
al-Strect  where  she  will  be  happy  to  instruct  a  Class 
of  Scholars  either  on  the  Harp  or  Piano  Forte. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  solicits  the  encouragement  of  the 
publick,  she  intends  opening  an  Academy  for  the 
F'rench  Language  for  young  Ladies,  as  soon  as  she 
can  form  a  Class  of  eight  or  ten  Scholars,  from  long 
experience  she  is  convinced  the  young  mind  requires 
daily  tuition,  therefore  her  pupils  shall  he  attended  to 
on  trie  regular  school  days  and  nours,during  which  time 
they  shall  be  occupied  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
translating,  and  conversing  in  the  French  Language 
only,  she  will  attend  to  their  needle  work,  books, 
uniting  their  capacities  and  assist  them  in  other 
branches  of  education  which  shall  be  used.  Mrs.  H. 
gives  private  lessons  at  Ladies  houses  or  at  her  own 
No.  32  Federal-Street  terms  reasonable. 

A  smart  active  lad  who  writes  a  good  hand  and  un¬ 
derstands  Arithmetic  wants  a  situation  in  a  store  ap¬ 
ply  as  above. 

FLUTE  TUITION. 

No  Musical  Instrument  hitherto  invented,  surpass¬ 
es  the  Flute  in  purity,  brillancy,  or  sweetness  of  tone, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  good  performer.  Music  can 
be  executed  on  it  in  all  the  different  modes  with  rap¬ 
idity,  distinctness,  and  expression,  yet,  with  ail  its 
advantages,  there  is  no  town  in  the  United  States  of 
the  size  of  Boston,  where  it  has  been  so  little  cultivat¬ 
ed.  The  circumstance  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilful  instructors. 
From  this  consideration,  the  subscriber  has  bf.en  in¬ 
duced  to  open  a  School  at  No.  3  Scollay’s  Building. 
Tremont  street,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  a  few 
pupils  on  the  above  instrument.  Terms,  and  hours 
of  tuition,  may  be  known  by  applying  at  the  Franklin 
Music  Warehouse,  No 6  Miik.Rtreet,  or  at  the  School 
room.  GEORGE  POl.LOCK. 

May  27. 

PIANO  FORTES. 

JOHN  OSBORNE,  1  *2.  Oranffe-Slreet,  beg* 

to  inform  his  friends  that  he  has  on  hand  seversd  new" 
instrumeuts,  and  invite?  the  musical  public  and  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  to  call  and  inspect  them  :  he  flatters  himself 
that  in  point  of  elegance  and  quality  of  tone  they  will 
be  found  equal  to  any  that  have  been  offered  to  the 
public. 

Also  music  stools  with  elegant  embossed  morroc- 
co  coverings,  the  latest  fashion. 

On  hand  an  assortment  of  the  best  German  wire 
imported  direct  from  Germany  and  known  to  be  of  the 
first  quality. 

Also  complete  setts  of  strings  for  the  Piano  Forte 

New  Piano  Fortes  let  out  on  hire  and  old  taken  in 
part  for  new. 

Also  repairing  and  tuning  neatly  executed. 


Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collection 

of  Sacred  Music. 

The  first  number  of  “  T’he  Botton  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  Collection  of  Satred  Mutic,  is  just  published 
and  for  sale  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse,  No.  6, 
Mdk-tireet.  Its  contents  are  The  Lord't  Prayer,  by 
penman — Fallen  it  thy  Throne,  by  Martini — The  Saf- 
fron  Unit  of  mom,  ^  Mozart-^ountf  on  alarm,  k 
chorus  Ji'e  hear — Total  Eelipte,  and  chorus.  Oh 
Jirti  created  beam,  by  Handel. 


Music  Tuition. 

Mr.  S.  P.  TAYLOR,  from  New-York,  Professor 
and  Teacher  of  Music  and  Organist  to  the  “  West  || 
Church,”  respectftiUy  tenders  his  professional  servicti  II 
to  tlie  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  in  teaching  U 
The  PiAworoRTE,  Orcax,  Ann  Rinoiire,  |9 
0^7“ Application  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  Muiit  M 
Warehouse,  No.  6,  Milk-street ;  of  bis  Hoase  i*  H 
I  Clark-street.  H 


